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patty, Elizabeth had risked their sticking again. The risk was
inevitable. In February 1571 the King's commissioners arrived,
only to show themselves, as in 15 69, set against Mary's restora-
tion. Their opposition led to a final battle on their behalf in the
English Council. But Elizabeth was determined to have her
way, and wanted the business ended, without further hindrance
from Cecil and his * brothers in Christ', There was nothing for
the commissioners to do but play their last card. They declared
that they had no powers to conclude a treaty, and so forced
Elizabeth to postpone proceedings until they could summon a
parliament in May.

If Mary had been of a less sanguine and more patient nature,
if she had ruminated on the lessons of the past, if instead of
being an inveterate plotter and fluent liar she had been content
with one string to her bow at a time, if, in short, she had been
honest over these negotiations - then there is scarcely a doubt
that Elizabeth would have restored her, a crippled Queen may-
be, but free and a Queen. Instead, she was scheming here, there,
and everywhere; whispering one thing in the ears of Spain, and
the opposite in the ears of France; writing love-letters to Nor-
folk, and equally ready to write them to the Duke of Anjou or
Don John of Austria; sending encouraging messages to the
English rebels; planning to escape; building up a first-class plot
to sweep Elizabeth from her throne. In 1569 the negotiations
for her restoration had foundered through the discovery of the
intrigues associated with the Norfolk marriage. The negotia-
tions in 1570-71 were to be ruined by the Ridolfi plot

Ridolfi was a Florentine banker, one of thosec bosom-creep-
ing Italians' who lived and did business in London. The Pope
secretly used him as an agent, and it was to him that copies of
the Bull of Excommunication had been sent. His business
offered a convenient cloak for dealings with the Spanish am-
bassador, the Bishop of Ross, and others, and like the ambassa-
dor, he was a sanguine and crack-brained schemer, ready with
childish irresponsibility to put the name of any nobleman or
man of worth into a list of potential rebels, and with simple faith
compile figures of their followers. If, with the cooperation of